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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MARCH REVIEW 


Cart CHRISTIAN HYLLESTED, who is introducing the great Norwegian, 
Hamsun, to American readers by his article in the REview and by his translation 
of “‘Shallow Soil’’ reviewed in this number, is himself a native of Denmark, now 
living in New York. His interest in Norwegian writers and particularly in 
Hamsun dates from a trip around the North Cape, when he fell under the spell 
of the Arctic wonderland. 


Herman Kr. Lenmxuat, of Bergen, is secretary of the Publicity Bureau of 
the Centennial Exposition. He has been a contributor to various periodicals in 
Norway, and in 1912 visited America as correspondent to Aftenposten. 


It gives the editors especial pleasure to print the sympathetic poem “To 
Norway,” by Martin B. Ruvup. Mr. Ruud was born of Norwegian parents in 
Minnesota, and has studied at Western universities. Since 1912 he has been a 
traveling scholar of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and the University 
of Chicago, and has spent a semester at each of the Universities of Christiania, 
Copenhagen, and Uppsala. 

The Norwegian national anthem appears in this issue of the REvIEw in a new 
and spirited translation by ARTHUR HuBBELL PAtMrr, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literature at Yale University. Mr. Palmer is the editor of 
various text-books of the works of Goethe and Schiller, and has under preparation 
a volume of translations of Bjérnson’s lyrics. He is a trustee of the American- 
Seandinavian Foundation. 


Rev. D. G. Ristap is a native of Norway. He has been for a number of years 
a pastor in the Norwegian Synod of America, and is now the president of the 
Park Region Luther College, a young and flourishing institution in Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota. 

Epwarp DELBERT WINsLOw, of Chicago, has since 1911 been American 
Consul-General in Denmark. Twice in his consular career he has represented 
his government in Sweden. 


Dr. Epwarp Rospeson Taytor was elected mayor of San Francisco by the 
reform element after the retirement of Mr. Schmitz in 1907. He has published 
several books of graceful verse. The Review prints in this issue his sonnet to 
Amundsen’s good ship Gjoa, now cresting a hill in Golden Gate Park. 


Dr. J. W. HartTMANN, instructor in German in the College of the City of 
New York, contributes another review to this issue and follows his translation of 
Hallstrém’s “Symposium” with a page from the works of Herman Bang. 


AXEL TEISEN is a Philadelphia barrister, who contributes to law journals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He is a Dane by birth and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 

AsapH RoBerT SHELANDER, clergyman, lecturer and writer, is a Swedish- 
American, a graduate of Augustana College and sometime Fellow in Philology 
at Columbia University. 

AcGnes M. WERGELAND, a member of a distinguished Norwegian family of 
that name, is Professor of History at the University of Wyoming. In 1912 she 
published a volume of poems in Norwegian. 


The painting reproduced on the cover of this number is a winter landscape 
entitled “Mountains,” by the Norwegian artist, HARALD SOHLBERG, one of the 
favorite paintings in the Scandinavian Exhibition in America in 1912-13. 


The illustrations used in connection with Professor Palmer’s translation were 
reproduced from plates courteously loaned by the NoRwEGIAN AMERICA LINE. 
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KNUT HAMSUN 


From a Painting by Henrik Lund 
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Knut Hamsun: An Appreciation 


By Cari CuristiAN HyLLESTED 


OR more than a score of years Knut Hamsun’s European fame 
has been firmly established; his works are translated into seven- 
teen languages, and a whole literature has grown up around his 
name. He is even considered by many the foremost of modern 
Scandinavian writers, not excepting the great Ibsen himself. Yet 
in the enthusiastically acclaiming or stridently dissenting chorus of 
literary critics that greets his books, no English voice is heard. So 


ee 


far, he has not ‘“‘crossed the channel,” though other continental 
writers of far less originality and power have leaped the barriers of 
language and climbed the steep trails that lead to universal recogni- 
tion. It is certain that much in Hamsun’s literary production can 
never appeal to our American taste. Especially in his early works, 
there is a note of erratic, almost hectic violence that appears over- 
strained and morbid, and there are passages that are coarse to the 
verge of brutality. Yet there remains, when all dross is sifted, so 
much of art’s pure gold, of lyric beauty, of dramatic insight and 
power, of bewitching artistry of style, that it would be enough to 
endow half a dozen ordinary talents with fame everlasting. 

To find the key to Hamsun’s literary activity in his maturer years 
it is necessary to go back to his early bitter struggles, and even 
farther back, to his childhood, spent in surroundings that were bound 
to exert the greatest influence on a mind of his impressionable nature. 
He grew up on one of the Lofoten Islands—a chain of rocky outposts, 
torn from Norway’s lacerated coast line, and flung into the teeth of 
the Arctic Sea—‘‘a drama in granite,” Bjérnson called them. Here 
life swings, pendulum like, from extreme to extreme, from midnight 
sun to wintry gloom, from storm to brooding calm, from the dreamy 
solitude of inactivity to feverish life, when the thousand-sailed fishing- 
fleet swoops down upon migrating schools of cod and capelan. 
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There Hamsun lived in an atmosphere of nature sagas—a 
gaunt, taciturn, spectacled youth, inured to danger and hardship, 
strong of body, but with a mimosa soul. He had the passionate 
independence and the restlessness of the Nordland people, with all 
their inability to fit into the scheme of an artificial civilization. The 
years of his early manhood were devoted to persistent but futile 
efforts to gain recognition in intellectual fields. This chapter in 
Hamsun’s life story stretches over ten long years, and from many of 
his subsequent books, especially “Hunger,” we learn how terrible was 
the struggle, how great the mental and physical suffering. Yet he 
never refers to this time with bitterness; indeed, there are passages 
showing that he looks back upon this period of hard manual labor as 
a useful and beautiful experience. His love of sheer physical exertion 
has remained with him through life. “‘Under the Harvest Star” and 
‘““A Wanderer Plays with Muted Strings” depict the weary slave 
of city life who—even at the age of fifty—goes out to support him- 
self as a road laborer and man of all work in order to find peace and 
contentment. 

Hamsun’s struggles for existence brought him as an immigrant to 
America, where his occupations varied from that of a dish-washer to 
that of a lecturer on French literature. His term in the college of 
hard knocks terminated in a post-graduate course as one of the crew 
on a Newfoundland fishing-smack. In “Hunger,” Hamsun’s first 
book after his return to civilization, we find in embryo all the poets 
that dwell in the author—the keen, almost clairvoyant psychologist, 
the virile realist, the master of descriptive style, the lyric nature 
singer. The story is partly autobiographical and is that of a super- 
sensitive, impractical youth, who runs afoul of life’s orderly forces in 
his struggles to live, and who starves and dreams and philosophizes 
through three hundred pulsating, brilliant pages. The progressive 
stages of hunger insanity and the excesses and aberrations induced 
by physical suffering are portrayed with masterly art and with an 
astonishing fertility of imagination. The depressing nature of the 
subject is relieved by flashes of humor and by a gentle raillery at 
himself and his improvidence. Nevertheless, ““Hunger”’ could not 
but rouse horror and repugnance, and the feeling against the author 
was still further inflamed by his next book, “‘Mysteries.”” Such reck- 
less audacity, such arrogant irreverence had never before appeared in 
print. The famine-crazed youth in “Hunger” hurled his blasphemies 
in the face of Providence; Nagel, in “‘ Mysteries,” scoffed at every- 
thing that carried the general stamp of approval. It is no wonder 
that Hamsun was regarded by the conservatives as a firebrand, a 
heretic to whom nothing was sacred; no wonder, perhaps, that this 
unjust and superficial characterization has clung to him in spite of 
all the evidences to the contrary furnished by his later works. 
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Fresh from the silences of the fishing-banks, with the memory of 
ten years’ stifled aspiration and futile effort pressing his shoulders as 
a yoke, it was inevitable that the first expression of his genius should 
have some of the violence of an eruption. Yet there is, as a matter 
of fact, far more veneration than scorn in Hamsun’s philosophy. The 
very intensity of his capacity for worship determines the violence 
of his attacks upon everything which appears to him artificial and 
untrue. 

“I do not despise all great men,” says Nagel, “but neither do I 
measure a man’s greatness by the extent of the movement he may 
have started; I judge him from my own sense of appraisal, my inborn 
faculty of appreciation; I judge him, so to speak, by the taste his 
activities leave in my mouth. In doing this I am not assuming any 
superiority; I am simply expressing the subjective logic of my blood.” 
And again: “The world may say that this or that sensible person 
would never have acted in this manner, and consequently it must 
be imbecility. But I stand forth alone, and I stamp my foot and 
say that itiscommon sense. What does the world know? Nothing!” 

From these premises he proceeds to pronounce judgment on 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Shakespeare, Gladstone, morality, religion, patriotism, 
—all that happens to come within view. It is all interesting, nay, 
fascinating; his eloquence is phenomenal; the brilliance of his style 
carries him safely over the most glaring paradoxes. His sincerity and 
absolute good faith are so apparent that it is impossible to take 
offense. Even a book like that amazing collection of misinformation 
and prejudice, “Intellectual Life in Modern America,” is written 
with such refreshing humor and such boundless conviction that one 
reads it with a sense of pleasure, wholly apart from its really excellent 
portions, such as the weighty and well-considered estimates of the 
pseudo-philosophy of Emerson and Walt Whitman. 

In volume alone Hamsun’s production is monumental. Since 
1888 he has published twenty-five novels, dramas, lyrics and essays, 
all of a high order and each one so different from the other that ittis 
difficult to say what are the main currents in his work, while to give 
any exhaustive analysis of him would be impossible within the scope 
of this article. There is “Pan,” that sublime symphony of nature- 
romanticism, and there is ““Munken Vendt,” a drama in rhymed 
stanzas of a plasticity and finished beauty comparable only to 
“Brand” and “Peer Gynt.” Again, there is the exquisite love idyl, 
“Victoria,” in which Hamsun has penned some of his most glorious 
passages to love. 

Professor Morburger has pointed out that few poets have ventured 
to give to the world such a number of intimate self-portrayals, and 
still fewer have succeeded in stamping all these changing pictures 
with a common impress, and yet never repeat themselves. “Ibsen was 
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concerned with the sentimental love affairs of the rich middle class; 
Strindberg’s best works are those dealing with matrimonial degen- 
eracy; but I feel much at home in handling the romantic subjects of 
eccentric dreamers and intellectual vagabonds,” Hamsun has con- 
fessed of himself. Nagel, in “‘ Mysteries,” is the most exaggerated 
example of this intellectual vagabond type, which recurs again and 
again. Coldevin, in “Shallow Soil,” is Nagel under different condi- 
tions, just as he is Hoibro in “‘ Editor Lynge,” or the Miller’s Son in 
“Victoria,” or the wanderer in “‘The Harvest Star’’—that is, he is 
Hamsun himself at different times and under different circumstances. 
It is always the wanderer, life’s exile, the restlessly aspiring soul, 
unable to find its place amid the realities of a practical world, in a 
constant state of rebellion against the decrees of civilized life. This 
mental attitude is mirrored in such trivialities as dress and manner; 
he is awkward in social intercourse, stubs his toes on the convention- 
alities, and offends by his blunt directness. He is, in short, thor- 
oughly natural in an atmosphere of refined artificiality, and this out- 
ward incongruity expresses the deeper conflict, the struggles of the 
soul. “It is extremely difficult,” says Hamsun, in “Editor Lynge,” 
“to sum up a human soul in a definite equation; it is composed of 
shades, of contradictions, of fractions innumerable; the more modern 
it is, the more complex does it become, and it is hard for such a 
composite soul to find a resting-place.” 

Hamsun’s art is an effort to portray the soul in its relation to the 
fixed facts of life and to the mystery of the unknown, the borderland 
between life and nature, to show its struggles in the inexorable grip 
of fate and depict the disintegrating effect of advancing years. From 
the same viewpoint he sees the sex problem, and one of his favorite 
situations is that where a man is drawn with his soul to one woman, 
by his senses to another. 

In a trilogy of dramas, “At the Kingdom’s Gate,” “The Play of 
Life,” and “In the Gloaming,’” Hamsun has shown how life pushes 
the aged to the wall. ‘‘ When a wanderer reaches fifty years, he plays 
with muted strings.”” He is an outsider; life, with its throbbing 
passions and bitter struggles have become “literature” to him, some- 
thing to watch and philosophize about with gentle sarcasm or mild 
sympathy. He still loves, but he does not desire. Like Coldevin, in 
“Shallow Soil,” the wanderer simply reserves to himself the role of 
guardian and protector toward the beloved. And yet—how easy it 
is to deceive oneself even in this, how hard to keep to the role at all 
times! “How hard it is to understand people,” sighs the wanderer, 
and the book, which is a masterly description of the gradual con- 
tamination and ultimate destruction of a proud and _ passionate 
woman, ends with this note of ineffable sadness: “It is getting colder 
as I wander homeward to my log cabin; soon the frost will have 
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covered swamps and moor and made walking easier. I saunter along, 
slowly and indifferently, my hands in my pockets. I am in no hurry; 
it matters little whither I am drifting.” 

In his latest works, however, Hamsun has altogether emancipated 
himself from the feeling of weariness, which cast a somewhat depress- 
ing shadow over his production during the period of transition from 
his intense subjectivity to the more objective portrayal of which he 
has made himself master in recent years, and in which he has found 
newer, surer, fuller notes, rich in the promise of perennial rejuvenation. 

While portraying nature, Hamsun has given us pages that will live 
as long as language lasts. He does not need a flaming sunset or a 
spectacular storm to inspire him to lyric flights; a blade of grass is 
to him a miracle, a summer zephyr a blessing. A bird’s twitter, an 
insect’s flight is enough to set his soul vibrating. He encompasses all 
nature with his tenderness, and here he does not find his God-given 
faculty of veneration checked and thwarted. Even Nagel, the icono- 
clast, voices his nature worship in the following beautiful words: “I 
feel as if I were a part of this wood and this field, a branch on a 
spruce or a rock, yes a rock even, but one that was suffused and 
permeated with all this fragrance and brooding peace. Look at that 
juniper over there—see how it almost bends towards us and looks so 
good and friendly. And from fir and spruce the spider is spinning 
his webs; they look like some fragile Chinese bead-work, like suns 
spun from water; I am sure that warm and smiling elves are dancing 
around us now.” 

The cover of Hamsun’s works in a popular edition has a picture 
of the poet growing out of the soil, as much a part of it as are the 
mountains and trees, dominating the landscape with his rugged 
features and his far-seeing, contemplative gaze. To one who knows 
and loves Hamsun and Hamsun’s Norway, there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the picture. For Hamsun is more than Nordland’s poet— 
he is the saga-filled Nordland itself, in all its weird and imposing 
splendor. In his art we find again the untamed fury of its Arctic 
storms, the eerie gloom of its endless nights, but with a dazzling aurora 
play of color above the snow peaks. We see his fairyland in all its 
moods, in the gentle, ineffable calm of its summer evenings and the 
brooding peace of its solitudes, and we feel the throb of the fierce, 
passionate, restless life-hunger that fills the breasts of its roving sons. 
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FROGNER—THE STaTELY Manor-House Near Curistiania, USED AS THE ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING OF THE EXPosITION 


Norway’s Centennial Exposition 
By H. Kr. LenmKunn 


NE hundred years ago, a stately manor-house could be seen 
() near Christiania—a handsome two-story dwelling, half hidden 
under venerable shade-trees and surrounded by a wide, 
beautiful park. In the shelter of spreading boughs and well-clipped 
yew hedges were prim garden paths, and against the dark green 
gleamed little white benches, suggestive of a shepherd scene 4a la 
Watteau. Tiny bridges led across the purling brook to the elevation 
on the other side of the park, where an octagonal belvedere supported 
by white columns lifted a quaint silhouette against the sky. Beyond 
the park stretched a large estate, guarding the exclusiveness of the 
manor against the inroads of a growing city. 

The manor was called Frogner. In the two centuries of its 
history the most brilliant period fell in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when it was the home of Bernt Anker, and it is probable 
that the present building dates from his time. The mansion and 
park were then the center of all that Christiania possessed of culture 
and social life. In the summer he gathered the aristocracy of 
the city and country for his elegant Sunday assemblées. On June 26, 
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1813, his successor, Morten Anker, gave his famous féte for Prince 
Christian Fredrik, whose presence in Norway led to the events of 1814. 

The estate passed afterward into the hands of the Gade family, 
who maintained its traditions. When General Grant visited Europe 
after his second presidential term, Consul Gade gave a splendid din- 
ner in his honor. Among the distinguished Americans who have 
been his guests at Frogner are Mr. Astor and Mr. Carnegie. 

With the passing of the years, the city came nearer and nearer. 
Bit by bit, the estate was sold. The house and the nearest grounds 
have been kept intact, but in recent years the stately halls have been 
desolate, and the park has been allowed to run wild. 

A century has gone by since the historic féte of Morten Anker, 
and again the house and park are astir with life and bustle, but of 
what a different nature from that of a hundred years ago. Archi- 
tects, engineers, and landscape gardeners have invaded the manor 
house, and in the great ballroom, still faintly colored by graceful 
Empire decorations of faded roses and fruit and dimmed peacock 
feathers, the directors of the Exposition meet for serious consulta- 
tions. Work at high pressure goes on outside, and one after the 
other the large Exposition buildings rise from the rich memories of 
the past, imposing symbols of a new time that in its way may be as 
glorious. 

The opening of Norway’s Centennial Exposition on May 15 will 
be without comparison the most important link in the chain of festi- 
vals that will commemorate the 
Centenary of our Constitution. 

Its object is not only to demon- 
strate what has been accom- 
plished in a hundred years of free- 
dom, but still more to give 
expression to the full and varied 
activities that characterize our 
time—to give impetus, wake to 
new achievements and point out 
new paths for the coming century. 

The Exposition is truly na- 
tional in its nature. It is given 
by the State, which contributes 
500,000 kroner directly and 800,- 

000 kroner from the Norwegian 

State Lottery. The municipality 

of Christiania contributes 300,000 

kroner. To this must be added 

what the State and all the com- Mr. Torotr Prytz, CHatRMAN OF THE 
munes of the country give indi- Executive ComMirrer 
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rectly by their exhibits. King Haakon is the patron of the Exposition, 
and its presidency consists of representatives of the cabinet and Stor- 
ting and of Christiania and its magistracy. The Executive Committee 
in charge of the actual administrative work is appointed by the State. 
The chairman is Mr. Torolf Prytz, architect; the vice-chairman, Mr. 
Bernt Holtsmark, minister of agriculture. The other members of the 
Committee are: Dr. A. Reeder, rector of Christiania Cathedral School; 
Mr. A. L. Thune, manufacturer; Mr. A. F. Klaveness, ship-owner; 
Consul Jacob Schram; Mr. O. Stang, cand. jur.; Professor Chr. Krohg; 
Captain Chr. Aug. Thorne; Mr. Carl Berner, president of Nordmands- 
forbundet; Mr. H. Monsen, banker; Mr. F. G. Gundersen, contractor; 
Mr. I. C. Roschauw, engineer-in-chief; Director H. J. Darre-Jensen; 
Dr. Aug. C. Mohr, Chamberlain; Director T. A. Heiberg, and 
Director K. Oppegaard. 

The Exposition is national in the character of its exhibits as well 
as in administration. Only Norwegian commodities and the prod- 
ucts of Norwegian industry are admitted. An exception is the 
department contained in the attractive pavilion devoted to “ Norway 
Abroad,” in so far as its exhibits are brought from beyond the bound- 
aries of the country; but even here the display of foreign manufac- 


“Norway AsroaD,” A MEETING-PoInt ror ALL NORWEGIAN AMERICANS 
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tures will not be permitted. The exhibit will consist entirely of 
photographs, drawings, models, plates and statistical reports that 
throw light on the life and conditions of our emigrated countrymen 
in their new home. The building is also designed to minister to the 
comfort of Norwegians coming from abroad. It has been given an 
excellent site in the very heart of the Exposition, near the Domestic 
Handicraft Building, the main post office and the main restaurant. 

A part of the building will be used for the exhibition. In another 
part Nordmandsforbundet will have an office with an information 
bureau, a place where our countrymen from beyond the sea may get 
their mail, make appointments with one another, read their home 
papers—in short, have a club room. Refreshments will be served, 
and a special rest-room has been fitted up for our visiting country- 
women. The pavilion of “Norway Abroad” will be a meeting point 
for all Norwegians from abroad who pass through Christiania whether 
homeward or outward bound. 

The entire budget of the Exposition calls for a sum of 2,750,000 
kroner. It may be of interest to note by way of comparison that 
the Swedish Exposition in Stockholm in 1897 had a budget of 
3,924,600 kroner, the Danish Exposition in Copenhagen in 1888 one 
of 2,117,100 kroner. The most expensive, as well as the largest of 
the buildings is the Hall of Industry, with an estimated cost of 
250,000 kroner and a floor area of 11,000 square meters. Meas- 
ured by European standards, this is a very considerable exhibition 
area. 

The Exposition will make a brave appearance, its white buildings 
shining against the blue waters of Frogner Lake, the green lawns 
intersected by walks and bordered by flower-wreathed colonnades 
that bind house to house in intimate union. In front of the buildings 
and in the inner courts are splashing fountains and masses of flowers. 
Especially gay are the exhibits of gardening, agriculture, forestry and 
the domestic arts. And beyond them the wind soughs in the massive 
crowns of the same trees that swayed to the breezes of a hundred 
years ago. 

Norwegian motifs are used as much as possible. The Agricultural, 
Forestry and Horticultural Buildings and the Model Farm are all 
close imitations of the characteristic style of building that still pre- 
vails in the old-fashioned peasant homes of the country, while in the 
more modern structures of the Exposition many features are reminis- 
cent of the same Norwegian origin. The perfect assimilation of these 
motifs and the architectural harmony of the whole are in themselves 
not the least valuable feature of the Exposition. There are in all 
twenty-seven official buildings and departments, and about fifty 
private exhibits; yet the architects have been able to combine all 
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these into a perfect entity, in which no part seems superfluous or 
accidental. 

The official Exposition consists of the following divisions: 1. The 
Entrance. 2. Christiania Building. 3. The State and Municipal 
Building. 4. The Hall of Fine Arts. 5. The Domestic Handicrafts 
Building. 6. “Norway Abroad.” 7. Post and Telegraph. 8. 
Amusements. 9. Stadium and Sporting Restaurant. 10. The Main 
Restaurant. 11. Conditori. 12. Music Hall. 13. The Horticul- 
tural Building. 14. The Agricultural Building. 15. The People’s 
Restaurant. 16. Forestry Building. 17. The Hall of Industry. 18. 
The Arts and Crafts Villa. 19. The Model Farm. 20. The Small 
Farms Exhibit. 21. The Church Exhibit. 22. The Hall of Machin- 
ery. 23. The Railroad Exhibit. 24. The Automobile and Transpor- 
tation Hall. 25. Frogner Mansion. 26. Experimental Agriculture, 
27. Cattle Show. Among the numerous private exhibits are two 
pavilions for Norway’s most recent world industry, the Rjukan 
saltpeter manufactures; they are placed near the Hall of Industry. 

The Maritime Exhibit at Skarpsno is a department by itself, con- 
sisting of the following main features: 1. The Lighthouse. 2. The 
Life-saving Pavilion. 3. The Restaurant. 4. Exhibit of Shipping 
and Fisheries. The Navy Exhibit is also placed near Skarpsno. 
The Maritime Building, like the main Exposition structures, is gleam- 
ing white, and has a splendid view over Frognerkilen, Bygd6é and 
Christiania. 

After a general bird’s-eye survey of the Exposition, it is in order 
to examine the buildings one by one. To the left, immediately upon 
entering, we see the State and Municipal Building and Christiania 
Building. The very important part played by State and city initia- 
tive in the developme nt of Norway’s resources make this exhibit of 
peculiar significance. It is grouped around a large plastic chart, 
which clearly and strikingly demonstrates the characteristic topogra- 
phy and the natural conditions of Norway. 

Opposite this building is the House of Domestic Handicrafts, 
covering an area of 2,000 square meters, and near by, with a facade 
turning toward the tiny lake, is the Hall of Fine Arts, containing a 
remarkable collection of historic paintings, as well as departments of 
modern painting, sculpture and applied art. Continuing our walk 
around the lake, we may pass from one building to another; we may 
see the making of candy, pastry, butter and cheese, and the utilization 
of peat, then pass through the exhibits of gardening, agriculture and 
forestry, through the great Hall of Industry, where the products of 
Norwegian manufacture are gathered, through the model farm and 
the small farm exhibit to the Hall of Machinery, with its noisy whirl 
of modern machines, through the Railway Exhibit Building and the 
Hall of Transportation—both dedicated to our modern means _ of 
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communication—and, lastly, to the exhibit at Skarpsno, the seat of 
our two great world-circling activities, our shipping and our fisheries. 
One hundred years of work! Our great muster of achievement! 

The Exposition will be open from May 15 to October 15. In 
addition to the permanent exhibitions there will be several of a tempo- 
rary nature. The Spring Flower Show will be open from May 15 to 
May 20; the Dairy Exhibit from May 18 to May 25; the Cattle and 
Poultry Show from June 17 to June 25; the first Summer Exhibit of 
Garden Products from July 9 to July 12, and the second from August 
13 to August 16; a Bindery Exhibit from September 3 to September 6. 
Between September 20 and September 28 there will be an Agricultural 
Week, with exhibits of Farming Products, peat utilization and the 
reclaiming of marsh land, together with an exhibit of Domestic 
Economy. Finally there will be a large Autumn Exhibition of Fruit 
from October 1 to October 5. 

Nor will the inspiration of song and poetry be forgotten. Nils 
Collett Vogt has written a festival cantata for the official opening, 
and Christian Sinding is composing the music to accompany it. The 
large Music Hall which has room for 1,700 singers and an audience of 
5,000, will be the scene of the great Midsummer Song Festival, and 
in May of the Music Festival. The athletic grounds of the Exposi- 
tionand Christiania’s Stadium, seating 12,000 people, will be dedicated 
at the Eighth National Athletic Contest, to be held between the days 
of May 31 and June 3. After that, Congresses and Festivals come 
thick and fast. Practically all the usual summer meetings will this 
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year be held in connection with the Exposition. Fishermen, farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, artisans and technologists—all those 
whose work comes within the scope of the Exposition—will come 
singly or for congresses and meetings with their fellows. To all 
these the Exposition will be of incalculable value. 

For all who labor with hand and brain for the development of 
Norwegian resources, the Exposition will have a significance as the 
opening of a new era. It is gradually becoming clear to our people 
that Norway, at the same time as she commemorates a century of 
liberty, is also greeting the dawn of a new day of achievement. Our 
industries are flourishing; new and great enterprises are being founded; 
in our agriculture, our shipping, our science and art, there are new 
powers at work. It is only within the very last years that these new 
forces, especially in the domain of manufacturing, have made them- 
selves felt so strongly that we can point to actual results. Thegreat- 
est value of the Exposition of 1914 is, therefore, not so much in what 
it tells of the past as in what it promises for the future. 


Tue Music Hatt WHERE THE Cuortvs oF 2,800 WILL SING 





To Norway 


By Martin B. Ruvup 


Oft have I dreamed in summer nights agone 
Of pine-topped forelands touched by midnight suns, 
Of leaping waters, and a fjord that runs 

In waves of blue to greet the reddening dawn. 


Oft have I lived in hero-tales of old— 
Stern sagas, sounding with the crash of arms, 
Where yet, untroubled all by war’s alarms, 
The tragedies of human love unfold. 


Yea, all thy history goes out to me— 
Thy art and stories, and thy world of song, 
Thy mighty deeds, with mighty destiny fraught. 


Ah, gracious Mother, throned across the sea! 
Thy memory gives us hope and makes us strong 
To live and labor as our fathers wrought. 


Home to Norway 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


WO distinct currents of Norwegian patriotism in America have 

grown marvelously in strength and volume during the last 

decade, and have together swelled the wave of enthusiasm that 
culminates with the Centennial of 1914. The one has found expres- 
sion in the numerous literary societies and publications tending to 
preserve and revive a knowledge of Norwegian intellectual life, in 
the building of Norwegian schools, and lately in the effort made in 
conjunction with the Swedes and Danes to make the Northern 
languages a part of the curriculum in the public schools, as it has 
long been in the universities of the States where Scandinavians are 
most numerous. With the coming of leisure and plenty after the 
conquest of the prairies, the immigrant has found himself, has realized 
his inheritance, and resolved to set the stamp of Northern thought 
on the institutions of his adopted country. The other, more inti- 
mately personal, has created the Bygdelag, or associations of people 
from the same bygd or district in Norway. They hold reunions every 
summer, when they listen to the tunes of their own fiddlers, spin 
yarns in their own dialects, and eat the holiday dishes of their home. 
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With the old folks meet the young people, to whom the fells and 
fjords are suffused in the light of romance. There is hardly a bygd in 
Norway that is not richer for some gift of its emigrated sons and 
daughters—perhaps an organ or a bell for the old church, a young 
people’s assembly room or an old people’s home. 

When the idea of a Mindegave or Memorial Gift to Norway for 
the Centennial was broached six years ago, it naturally fell in fertile 
soil, though the harvest has been somewhat different from what was 
expected. The general Mindegave has reached a sum of only $25,000 
at the present writing, though the energetic work of various com- 
mittees and of the secretary, Mr. Bjarne Svanée, will undoubtedly 
add much to the sum in the course of the next few months. At the 
same time, the various bygdelag have collected almost as large 
donations for their own individual home parish or valley, to be used 
generally for establishing a charitable fund or institution. The 
members of the Hallinglag alone will send a delegation to Hallingdal 
with $20,000. The general Mindegave will form a permanent endow- 
ment for relief in the case of sudden calamities that fall on a whole 
district, such as the snowslides or landslides not uncommon in 
Norway, or a storm wrecking a whole fishing fleet. 

The rise of the plain people in Norway, the new national con- 
sciousness and the broadened horizons of modern time have all 
contributed to the more generous and sympathetic interest of the 
Norwegians at home in their countrymen abroad. The “ Norway 
Abroad” pavilion has been set aside for their peculiar needs, and 
through the legation in Washington the call has gone out to all 
Norwegians in America to contribute whatever may help to throw 
light on their life and activities in their new home. The exhibit, 
which will consist of charts, drawings, photographs, books and 
newspapers, will be in charge of Nordmandsforbundet. It has proved 
an incentive to gathering much historical material that might other- 
wise have been neglected. The Symra magazine in Decorah, edited 
by Mr. Johs. B. Wist and Mr. Kristian Prestgard, will appear in a 
Centennial edition of 350 pages, containing articles on Norwegian 
churches, schools and associations in America, on Norwegians in 
politics, and in literature, and on the Northern languages in the 
schools. An especially complete article will deal with the history of 
the 400 Norwegian newspapers that have appeared from time to 
time and run a long or short course, according to the publisher’s 
patience and pocketbook. The history of North Dakota and the 
part played by Norwegians in the development of the State is being 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Gabrielson, who is also collecting material 
for an exhibit, including a complete model of a North Dakota farm, 
the property of Mr. John Steen. Dr. J. 5. Johnson is in charge of 
the exhibit from Minnesota. He is preparing a book giving a 
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description of the State, its history and resources, the history of its 
settlement by Norwegians and their subsequent activities. 

In North Dakota the legislature has appropriated $10,000 for 
participation in the Centennial Exposition. Efforts to obtain similar 
action in Minnesota and Wisconsin failed, but in each case the work 
is in charge of a semi-official committee under the direction of the 
governor of the State. The Fourth of July will be North Dakota’s 
day at the Exposition. Governor Hanna will then present in person 
a statue of Lincoln, the man who more than any one else embodied 
in his life the American principles that appeal to the Norwegian 
immigrant. The monument is the work of the young North Dakota 
sculptor, Paul Fjelde, and the funds were collected privately by a 
committee headed by the governor. 

The Kristianiafjord, sailing from New York, June 12, and carrying 
Governor Hanna and his staff, will take over, also, a delegation of 
four hundred singers and their friends. These go to represent the 
Norwegian Singers’ Union of America at the great Midsummer song 
Festival at the Exposition. Mr. Emil Bjorn, of Chicago, has been 
for many years the conductor of the united choruses, and is greatly 
beloved by the singers. He will gather his forces in Chicago at the 
Song Festival in June, and will give a final concert in New York 
before sailing. For many months the singers have been drilling and 
looking forward to the day when their voices will blend in the old 
songs with the most famous Norwegian choirs, making a united 
chorus of 2,800 voices. 

A younger group of enthusiasts, many of whom have never seen 
Norway before, will sail on May 5. The Luther College Concert 
Band, consisting of sixty-one members, all students of the college, 
has accepted an invitation to take part in the Centennial celebration, 
and will reach Norway in time to assist in the festivities of the 17th 
of May at the Exposition. The band, under the leadership of 
Mr. Carlo A. Sperati, has attained a skill that ranks it with the 
foremost bands in the West. This is a type of music not yet so 
well known in Scandinavia, and the boys will, no doubt, be warmly 
welcomed, not only as students of the oldest Norwegian college in 
America, but as exponents of American music. 

Numerous societies will send representatives; the Sons of Norway 
having even chartered a steamer for their members. But most im- 
pressive of all is the unofficial participation of the thousands who 
will come singly and in groups from every city and every township 
in America where Norwegians live, bringing the atmosphere of the 
prairies, the energy of the new world, the love and loyalty toward the 
old—Home to Norway. 





Song for Norway 


By BsGRNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


Translated by ARTHUR HuBBELL PALMER 


Yes, we love this land that towers 
Where the ocean foams; 

Rugged, storm-swept, it embowers 
Many thousand homes. 

Love it, love it, of you thinking, 
Father, mother dear; 

And that night of saga sinking 
Dreamful to us here. 


This the land that Harald guarded 
With his hero-throng; 

This the land that Haakon warded, 
Hailed by Eyvind’s song. 

Olaf here the cross erected, 
While his blood he shed; 

Sverre’s word this land protected 
*Gainst the Roman dread. 
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Peasants whetted axes carried 
Where the foe was known; 

Tordenskjold flashed forth and harried, 
So it homeward shone. 

Women oft to arms were leaping, 
Manlike in their deed; 

Others’ lot was nought but weeping— 
Tears that brought their meed. 


Many truly were we never, 
But we did suffice, 

When in times of testing ever 
Worthy was the prize. 

For we would the land see burning, 
Rather than its fall; 

Memory our thoughts is turning 
Down to Fredrikshald! 
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Harder times we bore that tried us, 
Were cast off in scorn; 

In that crisis was beside us 
Blue-eyed freedom born. 

That gave father-strength for bearing 
Famine-need and sword, 

Honor death itself outwearing, 
And it gave accord. 


Far our foe his weapons flinging 
Up his visor raised; 

We in wonder to him springing 
On our brother gazed. 

Both by wholesome shame incited 
Southward made our way; 

Brothers three, in heart united, 
We shall stand for aye! 
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Men of Norway, high or lowly, 
(nve to God the praise! 

He our land’s Defender Holy 
In its darkest days! 

All our fathers here have striven 
And our mothers wept; 

Hath the Lord His guidance given, 
So our right we kept. 


Yes, we love this land that towers 
Where the ocean foams; 

Rugged, storm-swept, it embowers 
Many thousand homes. 

As our fathers fought, acquiring 
Vict’ry at the end, 

We shall heed the call inspiring 
And its peace defend. 
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DANISH C ASTLES.—II. 


Aalholm 


O COPENHAGEN, a few weeks ago, the telephone flashed the 
MP starm from the peaceful island of Lolland that Aalholm, one of 

Denmark’s oldest and noblest feudal castles, was on fire. It 
was a relief to learn later that the blaze had been quenched with the 
loss of only one wing of the venerable building. 

Unlike the Castle of Rosenborg, reproduced in the Yule Number 
of the Review, Aalholm is not the property of the crown or of the 
nation. The history of Rosenborg is complete. It was begun by 
the Architect-King Christian IV in 1610, as a royal residence, in the 
finished style of the Dutch Renaissance. The history of Aalholm, on 
the other hand, is lost in the dim antiquity of the twelfth century, 
when it was probably a crude breast-work of coast defence against the 
incursions of the Wends. First mentioned in 1326, it served a few years 
later asa prison forthe unfortunate Kristoffer IT; it has been successively 
the residence of dukes, the dower of queens, the seat of feudal counts; 
wing by wing, tower by tower, they have added and torn down again; 
in 1366 the Kings of Sweden and Denmark signed a treaty here; two 
years later the fortress held out successfully against the siege of the 
Hansa cities; for a period in the eighteenth century the old castle was 
inhabited only by rats, the owner being obliged to live in a humble 
dwelling in the neighboring town of Nysted; in 1884 the structure 
was completely restored in a Renaissance style, reminiscent of 
Gothic. 

Aalholm came into the possession of the family of Raben-Levetzau 
in 1725, when King Frederick IV sold the manor to the Lady Emer- 
entia von Levetzau. The present owner, Count Frederick Raben- 
Levetzau, was Danish minister of foreign affairs during the eventful 
years from 1905 to 1908. Weary of politics, he has since retired to 
the management of his magnificent estates, where he entertains, with 
generous Northern hospitality, guests from every nation. His wife, 
the present Lady of Aalholm, is not a Danish queen, but an American 
girl, once Miss Suzanne Moulton, of Boston. It was at Aalholm that 
Countess Raben wrote the delicate little story which appeared in the 
last number of this Review. 

Set beside some of the mighty feudal castles of England, Germany 
or France, perched on river-bank or crag, the Danish manors may 
seem less imposing, but contrasted with their own environment— 
reposeful beechwood and idyllic island landscape—these moated 
memorials of medieval life in Denmark exert their own spell and 
mystery. Nor do the red war-scarred towers of Aalholm, rising from 


the silent waters of the moat, surrounded by budding gardens, escape 
this grandeur and this charm. 





The Church a Factor in Norwegian 
American Development 
By D. G. Ristap 


VERY ship that deposits a 
load of immigrants at our 
nation’s door brings not 
only a certain amount of 
muscle and a store of per- 
sonal belongings, but it 
brings an invisible treas- 
ure of character, individ- 
uality, mental capacity, 
spiritual experience, and 
moral worth; it brings 
customs and manners that 
are the result of centuries 
of patient struggle in 
adaptation to social con- 
ditions; it brings the pro- 
duct of the wise and costly 
training of many nations 
in habits of thrift, indus- 
try, skill, discipline; it 
brings courage and am- 

“Our Savior’s”, THE SPLENDID New Norwectan Lutneran bition, for the immigrant 
CHURCH IN MINNEAPOLIS. Nor Yet CoMPLetenD. is the self-reliant. the ag- 
Joun A. GapdE, ARCHITECT ; : : 
gressive, the fit represen- 
tative of his people. He dreams dreams that are stronger than 
many men’s action. There may be a difference in the intrinsic 
value, in the refinement and loftiness of the ideals our immigrants 
carry with them, but they are all alike in that they bring of their 
own, they contribute something of their sacred individuality. They 
are more than the agents of the culture of their native land; they are 
the red blood of that culture itself transfused into the veins of the 
Western hemisphere. While Norway’s art, literature, and music 
would have reached America in the same way that they have reached 
other nations, their message has been more deeply impressed upon 
the minds of the American people by the presence in this country of 
such a large contingent of sons and daughters of Norway. 
The immigrants represent all classes in Norway, but the great 
majority came from the rural districts, where the training and tradi- 
tions of centuries had developed a feeling of the sacredness of home 
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and family ties, and a pride in the past history of their people. All 
had been educated in the common schools under well-trained school- 
masters, and their spiritual life had been fostered in communities 
where the church occupied a lofty place in the regard of the people. 
Home industries such as wood-carving and weaving were practiced 
in every peasant’s hut; folklore and music furnished food for the 
imagination and emotional life, and wholesome outdoor sports kept 
them in touch with nature. The institutions of a free government 
were sacredly upheld, and the opinions, customs and manners 
prevailing in the valley had the binding authority of a written 
code. 

These observations apply especially to the immigrants who came 
before 1880; the men and women who laid the foundations of the 
strong and populous Norwegian settlements in America. To them 
we owe the work of organizing and developing the church, the press, 
and the educational system. Their ¢haracter and_ individuality, 
their opinions and aspirations have been and are the determining 
factors in the intellectual tendencies among the Norwegians in 
America today. The immigrants of the last two decades have simply 
joined the movement under the accepted leadership of the pioneers. 
Though some of the later arrivals may have brought with them the 
spirit of modern Norway, most of these came from the cities and 
have taken up their abode in American cities, only to lose their 
identity in the industrial and commercial whirlpool, and to become 
a part of that nameless mass which nowhere in the world has con- 
tributed to the cultural progress of nations. 

In acknowledging the supremacy of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church as the foremost of the carriers and promoters of cultural 
movements and tendencies among the Norwegians in America, we 
must bear in mind that the various church organizations are the 
largest and the best equipped for effective and sustained work. And 
yet the church does not include all Norwegians in America. <A great 
majority think of themselves as Lutherans, but not half of the whole 
number are formally members of Lutheran congregations. Never-the- 
less, so powerful and well directed are the forces operating within the 
church, and so faithfully do they express the intellectual, moral, and 
national peculiarities of all the people, that the aspirations, ideals, 
and tendencies which are vital and moving in the church may truly 
be said to represent the cultural tendencies of Norwegian America 
as a whole. There are, of course, organizations bearing the name 
“Norwegian” which are not in accord with the church, but these 
organizations do not, as a rule, stand for anything either cultural or 
national. On the other hand, there are societies which are not 
religious, but aim in their own way to represent something purely 
national. Among these last may be mentioned the Norwegian Sing- 
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ers’ Association of America, 

the Norwegian Society, and 

the Bygdelag, none of which 

are in conflict with the church. 

The church has not limited 

its endeavors to the strictly 

religious life, though this nat- 

urally has been its direct mis- 

sion, but has also fostered 

general culture. The acade- 

mies and colleges maintained 

by the different denominations 

are not alone schools for Chris- 

tian discipline, but offer a lib- 

eral education in ancient and 

modern languages as well, in 

literature, mathematics and 

other subjects generally offered 

by the modern academy and 

college. They have kept alive 

the spirit of learning; the lan- 

Dr. H. G. Srus, Prestpent of THE NORWEGIAN guage, history, literature and 

Synop, AcTIVE IN PromMotING THE UNITY OF art of the old country have 

NorWEGIAN AMERICAN CuuRcH Bopies - 

been preserved and made a 

vital element in the minds and hearts of the generations born on 

American soil. As the years have passed, this labor has borne fruit, 

and the esteem in which the culture of our forefathers is held has 
grown from year to year. 

Instrumental music and singing occupy a prominent place at these 
schools. No one who has had the good fortune to hear any of the 
large college bands or the St. Olaf College a capella choir of mixed 
voices will doubt the significance of music as a cultural agency. But 
this is not all; from these schools the young people have been organ- 
ized in the congregations throughout the land, and there are now two 
national associations of church choirs among the Norwegian Luth- 
erans in America. Ata concert given in St. Paul in connection with 
the Synod meeting in 1911, a chorus of twelve hundred delegates 
from the Choral Union of the Synod was a most impressive feature. 

Nearly fifteen hundred pastors, serving more than twice as many 
congregations, are conducting, in all the communities where they are 
stationed, an active and efficient campaign in behalf of the Norwegian 
immigrant and his descendants in the new home. While this move- 
ment for preserving the traditions of the forefathers is going on, the 
tendency is not to view it in any selfish spirit, not as something to 
be enjoyed by our own church or nationality alone, but rather as ¢ 
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contribution to the adopted fatherland, precious because so personal. 
For while the church upholds the sacred rights of spiritual and per- 
sonal liberty, it fosters loyalty to American institutions by an active 
promulgation of the knowledge and correct understanding of these 
institutions and their value. 

The history of the Norwegian Church in America is not without 
its chapters of sadness. Controversies concerning doctrine and prac- 
tices have caused schisms from time to time. The progress of the 
church work and of its cultural mission has been retarded and much 
strength misspent. However, better times are dawning, committees 
representing three of the divisions of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
have worked together for years in order to remove misunderstanding 
and obtain harmony in their interpretations of doctrinal questions, 
which have kept them apart in the past. These committees have 
been successful, and an agreement has been effected. Other com- 
mittees have now been appointed to confer about practical coopera- 
tion and ultimate union of the Norwegian Synod, the United Church 
and the Hauge Synod, the three parties to the doctrinal agreement. 

What has been said of the tendencies prevailing in the church is 
true also of the Norwegian press in America, not only of the official 
publications of the church, of which there are many, both in the 
Norwegian and the English language, but also of the secular press. 


Tue O_pest Norwecian Cuurca In America; Burtt at Muskeco, Wis., 1844, Now Movep 
TO THE GROUNDS OF THE UNITED CuuRcH SEMINARY IN MINNEAPOLIS 
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Some of the earliest papers were published by pastors and laymen 
together. The tone of the Norwegian papers is sane, sober, and con- 
servative. What they may lack in literary brilliance they make up 
in solidity and reliability. They have kept close to the people, and 
if they have not furnished any epoch-making leadership in thought 
or action, they have supported every movement of uplift and general 
progress that arose among the people. The great amount of attention 
and space devoted to news of the churches and to doctrinal discussions 
shows how large a part these things play in the minds of the readers. 
The publishers of newspapers, together with the publishing houses of 
the churches, have acted as dealers in and distributors of books of 
all kinds, and in this way have stimulated intellectual and esthetic 
tastes among the people. Again, it may be noted that by far the 
largest proportion of books and pamphlets printed among the Nor- 
wegians in America deal with religious subjects. In the field of pure 
literature, no work of commanding merit has yet appeared, but the 
spark of creative effort has been kindled. In music, painting and 
sculpture some American-born Norwegians have produced work of 
real merit, and the artistic impulse is strong in the Norwegians. 

It may be freely admitted that taking the word culture in its 
narrower sense, as denoting high specific attainments in an intellectual 
field, that of the Norwegian Americans is yet in its beginning. [| 
have used the word here in a wider sense. Aspirations and activities 
that spring from a desire to bring about in the life of the individual 
or in that of the community or nation fuller, freer and happier con- 
ditions, are cultural in their nature. The result of these activities 
may vary. Culture does not express itself alike in all persons, nor is 
it the same the world over, but if it is true culture it always stands 
for character, individuality, progress; it is an honest effort to give 
expression to the best in oneself and to grow continually. In this 
sense, the Norwegian Americans possess a cultural life of vigorous 
development:and rich possibilities. 


FROM HAVAMAL 


Riches fail, 
And kinsfolk fail, 
At last doth life fail; 
But fame faileth never 
The glory we gain. 
—M. B. Ruvp 





How to Give Tips 


By Epwarp DELBERT WINSLOW 


URING the summer months there is hardly a resort in Den- 
D mark, Norway, or Sweden, that has not among its guests an 
American citizen. No better or healthier part of the world 
could be found in which to spend the glorious summer time. One 
question, however, perplexes the American visitor not a little: that 
is what tips to distribute on leaving and to whom. A leading news- 
paper in Copenhagen recently offered a prize for the best solution of 
the problem, the judges being certain leading hotel men and waiters. 
The ruling of the committee is just and specific, and may well be 
followed all over Denmark. 

The American tourist must first of all understand that porters, 
waiters and, in many cases, chambermaids, receive no salary, but are 
even required to pay for their places a certain amount per month. 

I am submitting the figures in the coinage of Denmark. The unit 
of value is the krone, equaling about 27 cents. A tourist remaining 
for one night only at a resort or hotel is expected to make the follow- 
ing disbursements, based on a charge of 5 kroner for his room: 


AEETOTDOMOE Sse a a ae Oa SOS wm, 
EARN Go cl, Cae OB ge NS md 75 
Tiptochambermaid ......... .. .50 
MUURMCTIMMR he. es ah cy we 25 


Total BE wrigietie! iu We a." sae. “Se, “Gy, AE ee a ce ee 


A tourist, remaining at a resort for two weeks on the American 
plan, paying, say, 4 kroner a day for his board and lodging, is expected 
to tip as follows: 

OG WAMOP aS) ok § we es a dk we us 
NETO ch ete ia ae Nee, ye RO le 4 4.00 


IRIE) 0 cig. 5 ae KS at as a 3.00 
UE OE ee, ce op “gt OR Se kh fe 1.00 


making about 20 per cent. of his bill. 

A tourist staying at an absolutely first-class hotel on the American 
plan, for a period of a week, and paying for room and board, say, 
10 kroner a day, is expected to give on leaving as follows: 


ee ae a 
eee een as de oot 3 Yong vey. de Ot OT 4.00 
EN EB ee oles “ee ADS ee Sa 4.00 
COUN Ss Cl te Jy My ae the each & 3.00 
NN a ie ne a 2.00 
yo a li a ns SS 1.00 


the total making about 25 per cent. of his bill for board and lodging. 
These rules, if followed carefully by tourists, will please all con- 
cerned and relieve the traveler of much thought and trouble. 





The ‘‘Gjoa”’ 
By Epwarp Rosprson Tay Lor 


From ‘‘Lavender and Other Verse” 


The “Gjéa,” in which Captain Amundsen navigated the Northwest Passage, 
is now the property of San Francisco, and is preserved in Golden Gate Park. 


At last I rest in peace, where nevermore 
The waves shall whip my stout-resisting side; 
Ignobly rest, and swell with bitter pride 

As casual eyes all lightly scan me o’er— 

Me, that have dared the Arctic’s awful shore, 
And with the bold Norwegian as my guide 
Sailed the dread Pass to other keels denied, 

Where we shall dwell with Fame for evermore. 

Ah, it is pleasant here with birds and trees, 

With laughter-loving children, and the sea’s 
Keen winds that romp upon my orphaned deck; 

Yet, mid this fatal peace at times I yearn 
To face again the dangers of a wreck; 

To see once more the great Aurora burn. 


Figure-HEAD OF THE PLEASURE YACHT 

Aphrodite, THE Property oF Mr. O. H. 

Payne. ONE OF THE GRACEFUL DEsIGNS 

EXECUTED AT THE Hecia Iron Works 

IN Brooktyn. Nrets. Poutson was 

SuccEEDED AS PRESIDENT OF THE Com- 
PANY By C. M. EcEer 





Tue RocuesteR Memoriat Art GALLERY 


was presented to the University of Rochester by Mrs. James Sibley Watson. The architects of the 
beautiful building of stone and marble were the firm of Foster and Gade. The decorations in true 
fresco painting under the vaulting were executed under the direction of Mr. Frode Rambusch 


Tue LutHEerR CoLLeGE Concert BAanp 


practicing under the famous oaks of the campus in Decorah, Iowa. The band of sixty-one pieces, 
under the direction of Mr. Carlo A. Sperati, will play at the Centennial 
Exposition in Norway this summer 





In Rosenborg Park 


By HerMan Bano 


TRANSLATED BY JAcoB WittMER HARTMANN 


[Herman Bang was born in Denmark on the Island of Als, April 20, 1857, and died on a transcon- 
tinental train near Ogden, Utah, January 29, 1912, while touring the United States for the purpose 
of delivering Danish lectures and obtaining new literary impressions. His reputation as a novelist is 
very high in the Scandinavian countries and in Germany, but as yet there does not exist a single trans- 
lation from his works into English. The prose poem given below is illustrative of his style—short, 
nervous, irritatingly simple sentences—a bitter, tortured situation. The method is that of individual 
observation; the result in all of his stories is a feeling that no man can have suffered more from all the 
little stings of life than Herman Bang. And no man has more mercilessly exploited his own writhing 
sensibilities than the author of “Ved Veien,” “‘Haablgse Slegter” and “Det graa Hus.” —J. W. H.] 

VERY morning in spring, as I went to work, I met a young 
4 man and a young woman. Every morning they were walking 
under the young trees in the King’s Park. 

They came at the same time every day, and I formed the habit 
of looking at them. For the morning seemed to grow brighter at 
their coming. 

By the inclination of their heads, if by nothing else, you could see 
that they loved each other, his bending down to hers. But at the 
band-stand they always stopped a moment, and as they exchanged a 
smile, they caught a strain passing through the air. 

The lilacs were in blossom and the many bushes were fragrant. 

Then it happened that I left town or, at any rate, stopped walking 
through the park. 

But the next time I went the accustomed way to my daily work, 
I saw the same woman walking on ahead of me—alone. I passed 
her, quickly, so as to make quite sure. 

Yes, ‘twas she. But her walk was much slower, and in her eyes 
there was a look as of a surprised sorrow. 

At the band-stand—TI was slowly walking after her—she stopped 
as they had both so often done. And on her face I saw a sudden 
smile, more painful than any tears could be. 

And then she walked away. 

But involuntarily I asked myself: 

“Through what streets does he go to work now?” 
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Editorial 


Th With the death of Bjérnson, “Norway’s uncrowned 
e New king,” the mantle fell not t or philosopher, but 
Norway ing,’ the mantle fell not on poet or philosopher, bu 

on the man of industry. Dr. Samuel Eyde is the 
untitled leader of the new Norway that draws its life-blood from 
industrial activity. In a speech at the anniversary of the “Christ- 
iania Society for Trades and Industry,” Dr. Eyde pointed to the 
glorious possibilities for the future of his country. At the same time, 
he criticized the caution of the government, which in its anxiety to 
keep foreign influence from fastening on Norwegian industries, 
retarded the development of natural resources. He deplored the 
timidity that made Norwegian banking institutions reluctant to 
invest money in Norwegian enterprises. ‘“‘Our people,” he said, 
“need new ideals and new aims; they want progress and better 
economic conditions; they can no longer live on cant and promises. 
They demand deeds. Our people are pushing forward into the light; 
they are no longer content to stand in the shadow pondering legal 
paragraphs, while other nations are marching on to the sound of 
music. I see a great future in store for us, a future bringing national 
independence, and in independence happiness for many. We need a 
more joyous outlook on life and not so many anxious faces. But 
more than all else we need to forget the old discords and each put 
his shoulder to the wheel in one united effort to push our country 
forward. I have seen what united action may accomplish, and how 
much quarrels and bickerings may retard and destroy. Our factories 
are like any other community, requiring a steady purpose in order 
that peace and harmony may prevail. But I have seen that it is 
possible. I have seen Notodden and Vestfjorddalen lit by hundreds 
of torches in the hands of workers, who were rejoicing because united 
action and good feeling had been restored to our factories. Think 
what it w ould be, if we might one day see fires flaming from mountain 
top to mountain top, the whole length and breadth of our land, in 


joy that we had at last agreed to pull together and to lift our Father- 
land.” 


- 5 ‘The Russian menace has advanced another step upon 

Dr. Hedin’s « er : ; 
Warning Scandinavia, with the extension of the Russian rail- 
roads to Sweden’s border, the strengthening of the 
Baltic naval stations, and the displacement of Finnish pilots. This 
is the opinion not only in Sweden and Norway, who live hourly in 
the shadow of the bear’s paw, but abroad. A German military paper 
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thinks that the attack of Russia upon Scandinavia is inevitable as 
the expansion of enclosed steam, and that it will mean a life and 
death struggle for the two countries. In Sweden Dr. Sven Hedin 
has sounded the note of preparedness for war; with burning, passion- 
ate eloquence, he invokes the spirit of resistance against annihilation. 
Speaking to the working men of Stockholm, he said: “‘ Russia is the 
most expansive power in Europe, as her neighbors have learned to 
know—Turkey, Poland, and Sweden, each in their turn. Since the 
time of Czar Peter, Russia has robbed us of one province after 
another. For the last four hundred years Russian territory has 
increased at the rate of 140 square kilometers per day. One hundred 
years ago Finland was taken, but even fifteen years ago Finland was 
still a buffet between us and Russia. That buffet is no longer there; 
Russia is at our door. Very soon the strategical railroads which unite 
St. Petersburg with the Bothnian coast of Finland will be ready. The 
next step must go toward the open harbors of the Atlantic through 
Norrland! Whatever Russia does in Finland—the building of rail- 
roads, barracks, bridges, mobilization of troops, changes in the pilot 
service—and all that she does in our country through her spies, points 
to an imminent war against us.” Unfortunately, Dr. Hedin has 
weakened the effect of his warning by adding that Norway might 
make common cause with Russia, a suggestion that has been met 
with displeasure and even with derision on both sides of Kjélen. 
A dramatic scene ensued at a meeting where, after Dr. Hedin’s 
speech, the chairman cailed upon all who believed that war with 
Norway was an impossibility to rise. and the audience rose as one 
man. Nevertheless, Dr. Hedin’s warning, uttered with so much 
earnestness, and based on a thorough inside knowledge of Russia, 
has sunk deep into the minds of the people. In his speech from the 
throne, King Gustaf announced plans to increase Sweden’s arma- 
ments as a measure against possible attack by Russia. 


wee'tietee of In Norway, too, the question of preparedness for 
the North war is uppermost in the public consciousness. Last 

December a deputation of both political parties 
presented to the prime minister a letter bearing the signatures of 
leading men and women in the country, urging the strengthening of 
the military defenses. It was pointed out that the battleground of 
the European navies had shifted from southern waters to the North 
Sea, and that the next great naval battle would with practical cer- 
tainty be fought off the Norwegian coast. With the tremen- 
dous interests at stake, it might be easily foreseen that Norway 
would have difficulty in guarding her neutrality. This new danger, 
added to the constant fear of Russia, has given a very serious tone 
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to the Norwegian press at the entrance to the Centennial year. 
Docent Christian Collin, advisory editor of the Review for Norway, 
writes that the new feeling of solidity among the Northern people 
may be worth the price of a common danger and a common effort. 
He looks forward to a time when the three crosses—the yellow and 
blue of Sweden, the white and red of Denmark, and the blue, white 
and red of Norway shall wave together. But before that hope can 
be realized he believes a longer and more severe military training 
must bring the Norwegian army up to the level of the Swedish. 
“The union of the three flags that carry aloft the cross. How 
would they not salute one another with the common sign in distant 
waters; how would not their colors sing together of the power of 
brotherly union. Then we shall be lifted high above our present 
humiliating impotence and assume an honorable place among the 
nations. Then we shall have courage to begin a new historic period.” 


The Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Storting, 
The Nobel hich last year declared itself unable to find a worth 
Deleos which last year declared itself unable to find a worthy 

recipient of the Peace Prize for 1912, has now awarded 
it to Mr. Elihu Root. That for 1913 has been given to M. Henri La 
Fontaine, professor of International Law and president of the Per- 
manent International Peace Bureau at Berne. In Sweden the prize 


in physics has been awarded to Professor Kamerlingh Onnes of the 
University of Leyden; that in chemistry to Professor Werner of the 
University of Zurich; that in medicine to Professor Charles Richet 
of the University of Paris. The prize for the most remarkable work 
of an idealistic nature in the field of literature was awarded to the 
Hindu poet, Rabindranath Tagore, said to be one of India’s greatest 
spiritual leaders and philosophical thinkers, as well as a lyric poet of 
cogent appeal. 

In awarding the Peace Prize again to a distinguished American, 
the Storting has paid honor to a statesman whose public career has 
been marked by a long series of practical services in the cause of 
world peace. As Secretary of State Mr. Root negotiated no less than 
twenty-four general arbitration treaties, and as Secretary of War he 
was instrumental in settling peacefully the troubles in Cuba and the 
Philippines. Mr. Root stands for the principle of “‘the substitution 
of judicial action for diplomatic action in the arbitration of inter- 
national disputes.” Instead of a court chosen for the occasion from 
representatives of both interested parties, he would have a permanent 
impartial tribunal of judges residing at the Hague and receiving per- 
manent salaries. This principle, as outlined by him, has been made 


the basis of the permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, of 
which Mr. Root is a member. 
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Th The Navy Department of the United States 
e Poulsen a email De a eee a cae 
Wireless Telegraph #8 recently conducted a series of experi- 

ments to test the relative carrying power of 
the arc and spark sending systems of wireless telegraphy. Mes- 
sages sent from Arlington to St. Augustine, 530 nautical miles away, 
were received with about equal regularity from the continuous are 
Poulsen—and from the intermittent spark—the Marconi—generators, 
but at Colon, 1,800 miles away, Poulsen dispatches were registered 
day and night, while the Marconi messages could be heard only at 
night. The Salem also carried the two systems on her recent voyage 
to Gibraltar, demonstrating that the Danish waves were more reliable 
than the Marconi at distances over 2,100 miles. 


It is not yet officially announced that one of the largest navies in 
Europe has been using the Poulsen system for six years. In America 
it is in operation from Hawaii to Chicago, and today newspapers in 
Honolulu are printing Poulsen messages received over California 
through the Federal Wireless Telegraph Company from all parts of 
the world. It is claimed for the Poulsen generator that it requires 
less horse-power and that it can transmit 300 words a minute against 
the 25 of the Marconi method. Further, it cannot be intercepted by 
schoolboys with toy instruments on the New England coast. The 
great inventor is confident of the ultimate triumph of his system. 


A splendid gift of 6,500 volumes has been added to 
the library of Luther College in Decorah, through 
the generosity of Honorable L. S. Swenson, late 
American minister to Norway and himself a graduate of the college, 
and Mr. H. G. Haugan, the banker of Chicago. They secured prac- 
tically the entire collection of the late Bishop Bang, of Norway, an 
acquisition that will make the Luther College library one of the 
most valuable in the United States for research workers in Northern 
fields. The University of Minnesota has recently received, largely 
through the efforts of Professor A. A. Stomberg, the O. N. Nelson 
collection of 600 bound volumes and 1,000 pamphlets and numerous 
newspaper clippings. It includes books written by Scandinavians in 
America, publications of churches and catalogues of schools from an 
early date, and is said to be the most complete record in existence of 
Scandinavian activities in America. The importance of Scandinavian 
studies is being more and more realized by the libraries. Harvard 
University, through the acquisition of the Maurer collection in 1904, 
became especially rich in historical material, and possesses many rare 
arly works and many important books relating to Iceland and 
Greenland. There is also a fair representation of modern writers. 


Scandinavian 
Libraries 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation, at its 
meeting on January 17, re-elected the following 
officers: Frederick Lynch, president; Chr. Ravn, vice-president; W. H. 
Short, treasurer; H. G. Leach, secretary; H. E. Almberg, counsel. 
Arthur Young and Company, were appointed auditors. Mr. Eckardt 
\. Eskesen was elected a trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Louis S. Amonson. Mr. Eskesen combines the view- 
point of the business man with that of the artist. His early training 
was in Denmark in the hard school of practical experience. He came 
to America as a young man and assumed the business management 
of the New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, now a large and flourishing 
organization. Mr. Eskesen shares with other members of his family 
an interest in art and literature, and has published a book of poems. 
He takes an active part in Danish-American cultural work. 


The Foundation 


The work of the publication department will be pushed vigorously 
in 1914, and in order to facilitate it the Foundation has moved into 
more spacious offices at 25 West 45th Street, New York. Not only is 
the REvIEw increased in size, but two volumes of the Scandinavian 
Classics and one of the Scandinavian Monographs will appear during 
the year. Dr. Oscar James Campbell, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Mr. Frederick Schenck, of Harvard, have prepared translations 
of three of Ludwig Holberg’s most popular plays—‘*The Tinker 
Politician,” “‘Jeppe of the Hill,” and “Erasmus Montanus.” Dr. 
Campbell spent a year in Denmark as traveling Fellow of Harvard, 
studying Holberg in the setting of his time and country, and familiar- 
izing himself with the idioms of his language. Mr. Schenck is a 
master of English dramatic style. This presentation of the great 
humorist to English readers will therefore be of high scholarly as 
well as literary merit. It is likely that the second volume in the 
Classics will be a novel by Geijerstam. The first of the Scandi- 
navian Monographs will be a finely illustrated account of the Old 
Norse voyages to Vinland by Professor William Hovgaard, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The Publication Committee 
is also considering a plan for publishing popular biographies of 
Scandinavians at prices within the reach of all. 


The Society The American-Scandinavian Society, at its annual 

meeting on December 1 voted that its members, now 
numbering 1,100, become unitedly Associates of the Foundation, thus 
giving formal recognition of that relation of mutual helpfulness which 
has always existed between the two organizations. Mr. John Aspe- 
gren, president of the New York Produce Exchange and recently by 
King Gustaf made commander of the order of Vasa, was elected presi- 
dent. A rising vote of thanks was given the retiring president, 
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Mr. John A. Gade, for his self-sacrificing labor in behalf of the Art Ex- 
hibition and other activities of the Society. The following officers 
and trustees were elected: John Aspegren, president; Frederick Lynch, 
vice-president; Julius de Neergaard, treasurer; T. Langland Thomp- 
son, secretary; trustees, H. E. Almberg, Baron Joost Dahlerup, Mrs. 
Gudrun Léchen Drewsen, Rev. A. O. Fonkalsrud, John D. Hage, Hans 
Lagerlof, H. G. Leach, A. N. Rygg, Professor Calvin Thomas, A. 


E. Cappelen Smith. There are twenty-one trustees in all. 


: Are you going to Scandinavia in the summer? If so, 
The Review you will probably visit the Baltic Exposition at 
Malmé, where four nations—Sweden, Denmark, Germany and 
Russia—will meet in peaceful competition. You will wish to know 
as much as possible about it before you go. The next number of 
Tue Review will contain a full and profusely illustrated article on 
the Exposition, which is now engaging the attention of the daily press 
in Sweden and Denmark. The beautiful poster design by E. Nor- 
lind will be reproduced in color on the cover. Among the other 
interesting features of this number will be a Swedish-American story 
of Minnesota. 
The following issue of the Review will be devoted to Danish 
folklore and literature. 


The fairy play, “Lucky Pehr,” is probably the 
most beloved in Sweden of all Strindberg’s plays. 
The translation by Velma Swanston Howard will 
be given a dramatic interpretation by Edith Cline Ford at the 
McDowell Club in New York, on February 20. 


Strindberg 
Interpretation 


The Norwegian Society of Engineers, the 
Polytechnic Society and the Christiania 
Society of Architects have issued an invita- 
tion to Norwegian engineers living abroad to be present at the sixth 
Norske landsmode for teknik to be held in the month of July, in 
connection with the Centennial Exposition. Those who wish to 
attend are requested to communicate with the secretary of the 
invitation committee, Engineer V. S. Bull, Rosenkrantzgate 7, ITI, 
Christiania, Norway. 


Engineers to Meet 
in Christiania 


a Has he a mission? Indeed.he has. Are not all 
the magazines publishing articles about Swedish 
movements, Norwegian folk dances and songs, 
Danish butter; about cooperation, conservation, rural high schools, 
and sick benefits? And now we have even learned that there is a 


The Scandinavian 
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Seandinavian art. When all the children and young people have 
acquired the movements, the songs and dances, when the farmers can 
make butter like the Danes, and we have a little general education 
and art thrown in, will the Scandinavian have fulfilled his mission ? 
Not quite yet; the advertising is necessary, but it is not the essential 
any more than the poster is the play. 

Is not the essential fact, after all, that the Scandinavian is an indi- 
vidualist? In three thousand years of unmixed racial development 
he has shown deep-seated in his character the art of balanced self- 
government. Other European nations have drifted toward anarchy 
on the one hand or universalism on the other. The Scandinavian 
allows no tyrant over his mind and conscience; at the same time 
he is a strong social being, hating anarchy. He has little veneration 
for authority as such, and is law-abiding, not because it has been 
commanded, but because it is just and socially sane to respect the 
rights of others. For nearly four hundred years there have been no 
civil wars in Scandinavia, yet today the northern nations have the 
most efficient social organization. They do not lean to paternalism, 
but take good care to control their government and to get out of it 
full value for its cost. The Scandinavian has tried all forms of social 
organization, of labor associations, of education, but he has never 
gone to extremes. From each experiment he has learned something 
which he has carried with him into the next. He does not and never 
did believe in the absolute on earth. 

They say he is not religious. That is a calumny. He does not 
put his faith in words and formulas, and he refuses to fight about 
dogmas. He has an absolute distrust in rubbing any philosopher’s 
stone, and his war song is, ““One step enough for me.’ While he 
knows that the ideal cannot be reached, he believes, with fire in his 
soul, that it can be approached, and each sure step forward is to 
him a holy inspiration to take the next and the next, until men 
shall attain to the sense that the kingdom of heaven is within them. 

But what about his mission? Has he any? His mission is to be 
true to himself. Not that he should be puffed up with pride; when- 
ever he has been afflicted in that way great has been his fall, whether 
in the times of Waldemar the Victor, or in those of Charles XII. 
Neither should he allow himself to be so overpowered by the greatness 
and riches of other nations that he succumb to an attack of exag- 
gerated modesty and allow himself to be submerged. Let him adver- 
tise, even assert himself. But above all things, whether he lives in 
one of the dear old countries or in the United States, or in any other 
part of the earth, let him live and speak as a sane individualist, as 
a true Scandinavian. Then, perhaps, the world will some day realize. 
On that day our race shall have fulfilled its mission, and the world will 
be the better for it. AXEL TEISEN. 








Books 


European Dramatists. By Archibald Henderson, M.A., Ph.D., author of 
““George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,” etc. Photogravure frontis- 
piece of the author. Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati, 1914. Price 
$1.50. 


It is a feat of inner vision, of what Bergson would call intuition, which is but 
another name for sympathetic understanding, to see a human soul in its true 
nature. That feat has been remarkably well accomplished by Archibald Hender- 
son in his new book, “Modern Dramatists,” dealing with Strindberg, Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, Shaw, and Granville Barker. 

He finds in Strindberg that above all the jangle and confusion and discord 
there “‘sounds the clear strain of persistently lofty idealism.’”’ He sees in Ibsen 
more than the progenitor of the race of muck-rakers—even the miracle of a 
new earnestness—the realization “‘that the artist’s attitude toward life must be 
redemptive as well as revelative.”” He is sure the reputation of Maeterlinck’ is 
not due to fad, decadence, nor to his symbolism, but rather to his fundamental 
sincerity as a literary artist, and to his “ever striving for that Truth which is 
Beauty.”’ Even Oscar Wilde, who is still, like Byron, “a fascinating trouble,” 
is treated not apologetically but interpretatively. 

Dr. Henderson proves himself to possess also the rare faculty of seeing the 
forest as well as the trees. By occasional flashes he illumines a whole epoch. 
He can think in terms of world cycles. He sees in all of these types—differing, 
as they do, from Strindberg, “the knight of the sorrowful countenance,” to 
Maeterlinck, the incurable optimist; from Oscar Wilde, who believed that even 
truth is “so personal a thing that the moment it becomes the property of more 
than one person it becomes falsehood,” to Bernard Shaw the socialist—the 
partial, tentative realization of the Nietzschean ideal of supermandom. He sees 
that these “links between man and superman” follow “so-called parallel lines 
of human endeavor, which are said to meet at some Utopian infinity.” 

The essay on Strindberg is the only one of the six which has not appeared 
in print before. Dr. Henderson is to be congratulated that he finds Strindberg 
at his best in such plays as Master Olof, Lucky Pehr, Easter, and the Dream 
Play. These are the very plays in which the idealistic note breaks through and 
for which Strindberg is most loved in his own country. A. R. SHELANDER. 


August Strindberg—Samlade Skrifter. Stockholm, Albert Bonnier: 1912, etc. 
561 Third Avenue, New York. 50 volumes, $35, $60, $175. 


This collected edition of the works of Strindberg seems destined to remain, 
for many years, after its completion, the definitive form of the total output of 
Sweden’s greatest literary worker. There will be in all about two hundred 
numbers, bound in paper, at the popular price of 50 ére each, though a de luxe 
edition is also included in the plan. Each number contains 80 pages, and as 
sixty-six numbers have already appeared, this means that more than 5,000 
pages of Strindberg’s original versions, with excellent variorum notes, are at 
the disposal of such scholars and libraries as are wise enough to subscribe now. 
Much of the material has not been available before, as many of the works now 
being republished have long been out of print, and some of them are scarcely 
known by name, even to devoted students of Strindberg. Among these are the 
author’s Ungdomsdramer, and a reprint of Svenska Folket, with all the original 
illustrations. Jacos WittMeR HARTMANN. 
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Canute the Great. By Lawrence M. Larson. (Heroes of the Nations Series). 
Putnam, New York, 19138. XL and 375 pages. Price $1.50. 


The biographies of this series have a fairly good reputation for accuracy. 
Few if any of them, however, can claim a more careful scholarship than this 
biography of Canute, by Professor Larson. The difficulty of the task lay in 
the necessity for building up the life story from circumstantial rather than from 
documentary evidence, and from scant material at that. In doing this, the 
author has been successful and has made his book interesting reading. English 
writers usually treat the reign of Canute briefly, almost as a negligible quantity 
in the history of the Old English kings. And yet his reign arrested, for a time, 
the collapse of the kingdom, giving it a period of calm before its final absorption 
into the mighty complex of Norman conquests. To the average student, 
Canute, the emperor of the North, appears a creature of fortunate circum- 
stances, rather than a commanding personality, his imperial power fitting him 
like a too large coat; but the present author is of a different opinion. He calls 
Canute a genius and emphasizes his yearning for power and imperial honors. 
Canute’s treatment of the Church, to him, shows diplomatic power, his legisla- 
tion—kingly ambition. His cruelty the author ascribes to his Slavic ancestry. 
For the convenience of English readers, Norse names are translated more or 
less freely. 

It is joyful evidence that times are changing for the better, when scholars of 
Professor Larson’s type are called upon to contribute in the field of Mediaeval 
history and especially the history of the Scandinavian Middle Ages. The 
knowledge of this branch is absolutely nil in this country, and the great store- 
house of laws and sagas practically untouched. To open up this wealth of 
information will naturally be reserved for American scholars of Scandinavian 
descent who alone possess the racial and linguistic equipment for the work. 

A. M. WERGELAND. 


Two Visits to Denmark. 1872,1874. By Edmund Gosse. Smith, Elder & 
Co., London. Imported by Dutton & Co., $2.50 net. 372 pages. 


This is an altogether delightful book. For all Sir Edmund Gosse’s protests, 
it may be aptly described as a record of intellectual adventure into lands unknown 
—to the Denmark of forty years ago. His avowed purpose is “to convey an 
impression of the moral and intellectual aspect of one of the smallest, but one 
of the most cultivated nations of Europe,”’ hoping that he might call attention 
to ‘‘a theme which is in danger of being completely neglected and ignored by 
the inhabitants of an empire like ours, namely, the function and value of the 
small nations in the civilization of the world.” In a graceful style, redolent of 
the somewhat esoteric beauty of English poesy, and rich in tender humor, the 
author introduces us to some interiors and many of the eminent personages of 
the Denmark of the early seventies, which he was fortunate enough to learn 
from the vantage point of the hospitality of the noted divine, Brunn Juul Fog. 
The book resulting is a series of luminous glimpses of the Danish cultural life 
during that crucial time after the last war which saw the dying away—not without 
an agony—of a belated romanticism and the ingrafting of a new shoot from the 
intellectual life of western Europe. It also adds personal information of exceed- 
ing interest on the latter days of H. C. Andersen, Paludan-Miiller, Gade, and 
others, and the rise of such as Brandes, Jacobsen and Drachmann. And for 
all the gulf then fixed between the two generations, both are treated with the 
same sympathy and discrimination. Would that many more reminiscences of 
Scandinavia were as informing, as well told, as tactful. L. M. HoLuanper. 
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Shallow Soil. By Knut Hamsun. Authorized translation from the Norwegian 
by Carl Christian Hyllested. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1914. 
Price $1.25. 


The translation of “Shallow Soil” (Ny Jord) is important as the first serious 
attempt to introduce the greatest living writer of Norway to American readers. 
The book is well chosen. It is terse, vivid, full of cut and thrust, abounding in 
keen character analysis. The plot, which is too often the weak point in Scandi- 
navian novels, is well knit, and holds the interest. Mr. Hyllested in his trans- 
lation shows a sensitive perception of Hamsun’s style and an ability to reproduce 
the color of the original. In some minor points his work would have benefited 
by a less literal adherence to the text. The preface by the translator is interest- 
ing and elucidating. 

“Shallow Soil” has a peculiar interest to the student of modern Scandinavia, 
because it is an expression of the new ideals with which Norway has entered 
upon this century. It is a reaction against the artistic cult of the late nine- 
teenth century and satirizes the pseudo-literary gentlemen who, after contem- 
plating their own souls for a year or two, managed to produce a few poems and 
expected on the strength of these to be supported by the State. In contrast to 
the moral and mental disintegration that follows the lack of sustained work, 
Hamsun has placed two young business men of clean lives and strong wills, men 
who have not shattered their faculties for friendship or deep love. In them he 
sees the hope of the new Norway; they are the men who are creating values and 
keeping alive the old power to dream and to dare. “There is in your circle a 
young man who has lost heavily in rye,”’ says Coldevin, the author’s spokesman, 
in the face of the jeering clique. “‘I am more interested in him. Do you know 
what this man is doing? He is not crushed or broken by his loss. He is just 
now creating a new article of export; he has undertaken to supply a foreign 
enterprise with tar, Norwegian tar.” The moral is perhaps a little too obvious. 
Hamsun seems to have taken over Bjérnson’s role as pedagogue to the nation, 
and, like him, he has an almost naive confidence in the regenerative influence of 
practical work, but, like Bjérnson again, he is absolutely sincere, and his ad- 
vice is not only sound, but very readable. H. A. L. 


O Pioneers! By Willa Sibert Cather. Boston and New York. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1913. Price $1.25 net. 


To any one who has ever waited for a train in a Middle Western village the 
description of the Nebraska town “trying not to be blown away,” with its squat 
red station and its drab houses huddling in the whirling snow, strikes a chill of 
recollection. To one who has lived his childhood there, the “long, empty roads, 
sullen fires of sunset fading,” wake memories of hours spent in dreaming of softer 
climes and more romantic countries. There is little of romance on the prairies, 
but there is an epic in the conquest of the wild land, with its ugly moods and 
treacheries, and in its transformation into an obedient friend. It is this epic 
which Miss Cather has written in ““O Pioneers!”’ a book of unusual power and 
sincerity. Its heroine is the Swedish girl, Alexandra, a figure of saga proportions, 
endowed with the land hunger of the old Northmen and their power of seeing 
visions; a woman also gifted with a slow tenacity and practical sense. In the 
face of droughts and discouragements, she takes her resolve to stay by the land, 
and sets her radiant face toward the Divide, as she sings an old Swedish hymn. 
“It seemed beautiful to her, rich, strong, and glorious. Her eyes drank in the 
breadth of it, until her tears blinded her. Then the genius of the Divide, the 
great, free spirit which breathes across it, must have bent lower than it ever did 
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to a human will before. The history of every country begins in the heart of a 
man or a woman.” 

Around the massive structure of that epic of the land is twined the love-story 
of the Bohemian girl, Marie, a creation of singularly vital charm. Nor are there 
wanting the tragedies of those who fall by the wayside: The Swedish father, the 
dreamer and visionary, who toils and at last dies with victory in sight; the German 
lad with his artistic yearnings, who can neither take hold of the practical pioneer 
realities nor wholly liberate himself, and who is destined to be of that soil of 
nameless mediocrities from which genius grows; the youngest son, in whom pros- 
perity and college training cannot soothe the “itching foot.”” We know them 
all, and know the elder brothers made sordid and dull by toil and narrow con- 
ditions. Only in Alexandra is there complete victory over the tremendous 
forces against which humanity is pitted. So few are chosen to be pioneers! 


H. A. L. 


Lisbeth Longfrock. Translated from the Norwegian of Hans Aanrud by Laura 
E. Poulsson. Illustrated by Othar Holmboe. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Norwegians whose children cannot read the language of the old country are 
indebted to Miss Poulsson for making accessible in English Hans Aanrud’s 
charming little book, “‘Sidsel Sidseerk”’ (“Lisbeth Longfrock.’’) It is a truthful 
picture of Norwegian peasant life, with its patriarchal relations and significant 
old customs. Moreover, it is a delightful child’s story. The author has a 
faculty of seeing things from a child’s point of view, and perhaps the fact that 
he was writing for his own daughter helped him to create so singularly sweet 
and natural a little person as Lisbeth Longfrock. 


Brief Notes 


The “JuBIL®uMs-KALENDER,” published by Halvorsen and Larsen in Chris- 
tiania, is warmly recommended to Norwegian-Americans who are going home to 
Norway this year. It is generously illustrated and contains many maps, as well 
as much compact information for sightseers, while the blank pages facilitate the 
keeping of a travel diary. It may be obtained from Norwegian book stores in 
the United States and on the steamers of the Norwegian America Line. 


The article “* Lapland—Sweden’s America” in our Yule number was repro- 
duced in part, with illustrations and editorial comment in the Review of Reviews. 
Among the letters received by the editor in regard to the article was one from 
Emilie Demant, who edited and translated into Danish Turi’s book on the 
Lapps. This letter was accompanied by a copy of her new book, “ WitH THE 
Lapps iN THE Mountains,” being the second volume in a series on Lapp life 
founded by Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, disponent at Kiruna. Miss Demant was 
allowed the unusual privilege of living for a year with the Lapps in their wander- 
ings, and she records their customs in entertaining fashion. 


Mr. Carl Laurin, who wrote the introduction to the Swedish section of the 
Catalogue of the American-Scandinavian Art Exhibition, is the author of “Ros 
ocH Ris,” an artistically illustrated volume dealing with the theatres of Stock- 
holm and published by P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 
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Professor J.G. Richert, one of Sweden’s distinguished engineers, recently visited 
America as official delegate to the Third International Refrigerating Congress. 
In his report to the government Professor Richert praises the high development 
of their natural efficiency attained by Swedish engineers in this “land of endless 
possibilities.” He urges that the work begun by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation in giving stipends to Swedish students for study in America should 
be extended by the government and by patriotic individuals in order that the 
valuable experience to be gained in the United States might be utilized in the 
home country. Professor Richert is a member of the Swedish Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Foundaton. ED 

From Captain A. B. Reck, of Copenhagen, the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation has received a large bas-relief portrait of the late Niels Poulson, 
executed by the sculptor, R. Magnussen in Copenhagen. Professor W. H. 
Schofield has presented the offices of the Foundation with a lithograph of the 
famous portrait in color of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, by Kroyer. 


Two essays have reached us from the hand of Dr. David Nyvall, president of 
North Park College in Chicago. ‘THe New RoMANTIcIsM IN SCANDINAVIAN 
LetrerRS”’ reviews the romantic revival of the nineteenth century and concludes 
with the view that there is really no fresh revival of romanticism in the North; 
he looks upon Selma Lagerléf as an “‘afterbloom”’ of romanticism, “Its Indian 
summer, wholly unexpected and gorgeously rich.” “THe Map or SWEDEN” 
sketches in vigorous outlines the geography of Sweden and constructs in a fairy 
tale the future development of Norrland. The essays are published in dainty 
booklets by Férbundets Bokhandel in Chicago. 


The little pamphlet, ““NortTHerN Literature,” published by the Engberg- 
Holmberg Company in Chicago, gives in sixteen pages a useful and most welcome 
list of books by Scandinavian writers in English. Copies can be obtained from 
the office of the Review or from the publishers. 


Professor P. H. Pearson, of Bethany College, author of “‘THe Stupy or 
LITERATURE,” recently lectured before the State Teachers’ Association of Kansas 
on the People’s High Schools of Denmark. He showed how these institutions 
have already solved the modern problems of bringing the school into vital 
relations with practical life and educating the pupils back to the farm, problems 
now being dealt with in the University Extension courses. 


% 


Rev. Wilhelm Sundeldf, rector of St. Ansgarius Church in Boston, has recently 
published a volume of Swedish verse, said by many Swedish-American critics to 
be the best collection of poems ever produced in this country in the language of 
their fatherland. Particular praise is given to the poems written for special 
occasions. 


Swedish-Americans and the hundreds of others who are interested in the 
chronicles of the Lutheran faith in the North will welcome the illustrated volume, 
‘Lire PIicTURES FROM THE SWEDISH CuuRCH History,” by Rev. Nils Forsander, 
published by the Augustana Book Concern. The author brings home to us in a 
vital way the lives of the heroes of the church, from Ansgar in the ninth century 
to Fjellstedt in the nineteenth. 
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“Sones or NEw SwepeEn,” by Arthur Peterson, have been published in a 
third and revised edition by the Engberg-Holmberg Company in Chicago. The 
author is a descendant of the Swedes who colonized the Delaware half a century 
before William Penn. These poems, written in the stirring meters of “ Evangel- 
ine” and “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” constitute the only epic of those half- 
forgotten days, “when o’er the Delaware floated, unchallenged, the flag of 
Christiania.” 


The Almanac for 1914, ““Danmark,” published by Gyldendal, is made 
especially interesting to Americans by a map showing the numerical strength of 
Danes in America. Among the numerous other noteworthy features are an 
article on the Panama Canal and an array of photographs of the paintings of 
L. A. Ring, whose work was so popular in the American-Scandinavian Art 
Exhibition last year. 


The editor has received an autograph copy of ““THROUGH SCANDINAVIA TO 
Moscow,” from the author, Honorable William Seymour Edwards, of West 
Virginia. It may be remembered that Mr. Edwards married Miss Hope Christen- 
sen, daughter of the late General Christensen, at one time the most distinguished 
Danish citizen of America. The book was written on their honeymoon. 


‘““PELLE THE CONQUEROR, BoyHoop,” by Martin Andersen Nex6, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., in a translation by Jessie Muir, with a note by Professor 
Otto Jespersen, is the first in a series of four largely autobiographical novels, 
which have made the young author famous in Denmark. It deals with the 
conquest of a puzzling world by Pelle, the lusty-limbed, steady-eyed herdboy, 
with a revealing sympathy for the lives of the very poor. The other three 
volumes, in which Pelle meets the problems of modern industrial life and conquers 
them, should also be made accessible to English readers, though, it might be 
wished, in a better translation. 


Another book full of an intimate charm peculiarly Danish is “THe Four 
Seasons,” by Carl Ewald, translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. It is a prose poem telling of the battle of the 
seasons for mastery over the earth. 


‘““NORTHMEN IN History,” published by the Mohn Printing Company in 
Northfield, Minn., contains a series of chapters from the works of P. A. Munch, 
J. R. Greene, John Fiske, M. Guizot and other well-known historians, each deal- 
ing with some epoch of the age when Northmen were influential in shaping the 
history of the greater world outside of Scandinavia. 


“HenrIK Ispsen, Poet, Mystic anp Moratist,” by Henry Rose, published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., contains a considerable amount of information, but in 
attempting to deal with so large a subject within the limits of 154 pages, the 
author is necessarily somewhat superficial, and his work suffers from a desire to 
reduce Ibsen to a moral formula. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Great Norwegian Novel 


Shallow Soil 


By KNUT HAMSUN 


Translated from the Norwegian by Carl Chr. Hyllestedt 


This novel introduces to the English-speaking world a 

writer already classical in his own country, and indeed 
throughout Europe. The publication of ‘‘ Shallow Soil” is accordingly a literary 
event of the first magnitude in the sphere of fiction. Hamsun is the greatest 
living Scandinavian novelist, and this work alone justifies his fame. It is a social 
picture of Christiania, and indeed of generally modern life in which the shallow 
literary and art circles are contrasted with bourgeois substance in a telling way, and 
is at the same time crowded with characters both brilliantly and subtly portrayed. 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Auorsed AUGUST STRINDBERG'S ©3222 
~ 
ON THE SEABOARD jastnisr Authorized translation 


by Dr. Elizabeth Clarke Westergren. The heroa manof educa- 
tion and refinement; the heroine a beautiful woman, the in- 
carnation of sex lure; the story takes place on an island of 
the Baltic, picturesque and romantic, and the result is an 
unusual and fascinating story showing Strindberg’s keen 
insight into human nature and broad understanding of life 
and its meaning. Handsomely bound, gilt top. Net $1.25. 


EASTER (A Play in Three Acts) AND STORIES. Authorized 
translation by Velma Swanston Howard. The Dial: 
‘* There is a sweet life-giving spirit about it.’”” Photogravure 
frontispiece of Strindberg after Zorn. Handsomely bound, 
gilitop. Net $1.50. 


LUCKY Pe Authorized translation by Velma Swanston 


Howard. Boston Globe: *‘ In grace of man- 
ner and charm of imagery ‘Lucky Pehr’ may not be un- 
fairly classed with ‘The Bluebird’ and ‘Peter Pan.’ ’’ 
Photogravure frontispiece of Strindberg after Zorn. 
Handsomely bound, gilt top. Net $1.50. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF ITS KIND 
PUBLISHED THIS YEAR 


EUROPEAN DRAMATISTS fian"er'os Senterson: 


‘*George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,” etc. This 
scholarly volume by an author of international fame 
deals with six of the most formidable figures in European 
drama, namely: Ibsen, Maeterlinck. Shaw, Wilde, Strind- 
berg and Barker. Photogravure frontispiece of author. 
Handsomely printed and bound. Net $1.50 


STEWART & KIDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS | 


CINCINNATI 








NEW YORK 





A Norwegian-American Magazine 


SYMRA 


is the only Norwegian- American Magazine. 
It is edited by Kris11AN PRESTGARD, JOHS. 
B. Wist, Pror. Dr. K. Gserset, and Pror. 
P. J. ErKELAND. 

SYMRA has been endorsed by a*large num- 
ber of well-known men in this country and in 
Norway for its many excellent articles on 
Norwegian-American history, current literary 
events, and high class contributions on other 
subjects. Especially it has paid much atten- 
tion to our pioneer history. The contents 
are wholly original, the contributors being men 
of high standing on both sides of the ocean. 


Price: One Dollar per Year 


THE SYMRA COMPANY 
Publishers 
DECORAH, IOWA 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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